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I  QUESTION  BOX:  ANSWERS  TRCV  home  econoimists 

'   How  use  culled  apples?  ofJJ.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
Heplace  liquid  lost  in  canning?  \  ^       ,\\  fi£C*<  ' 

How  long  keep  home-canned  food?  \  ^T^rOU  S£R»**" 
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By  this  time  colorful  jars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  lined  up  on  many 
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storeroom  shelves.    They're  waiting  their  turn  to  satisfy  cold-weather  appetites 
during  the  coming  months.    And  still  the  canning  goes  on  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.    Today  let's  look  at  the  mail  coming  in  to   the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  pick  out  some  timely  questions  about  canning.    A  farm  woman  asks 
how  to  make  good  use  of  apples  she  can't  send  to  market. . .next,  a  question  about 
penches  losing  liquid  during  the  canning  process. .  .and  a  third  writer  wants  to 
know  how  long  her  home-canned  foods  will  keep. 

Let's  begin  with  the  ar>ple  question:  "We  usually  have  quite  a  few  apples 
that  aren't  fit  for  market,  I  would  like  to  can  them  in  some  way  that  won't  use 
a  lot  of  sugar.     Can  you  give  me  any  suggestions?" 

Well  the  food  specialists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  say,  apples... 
or  any  other  f ruits. , . that  aren't  quite  up  to  par  in  looks  may  double  very  suc- 
cessfully as  fruit  butter.     Fruit  butter  takes  only  half  as  much  sweetening  as 
jelly  or  jam... and  by  using  honey  or  corn  sirup  as  part  of  the  sweetening,  you'll 
have  a  tasty  and  economical  spread  that  will  be  a  real  butter-saver  for  the 
breakfast  toast  or  the  children's  sandwiches. 

Using  "seconds"  of  fruit  for  fruit  butter  doesn't  m»an  you  can  use  spoiled 
fruit.    Only  sound,  ripe  fruit,  or  the  firm  portions  of  windfalls  or  culls,  will 
make  good  fruit  butter. 

For  apple  butter,  use  equal  amounts  of  apples  and  cider  or  half-and-half 
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cider-and- water.     For  other  fruits... use  their  own  juices  mired  with  water. 
Cook  the  fruit  and  liquid  together  until  the  fruit  is  soft.    Then  press  it  through 
a  colander,  and  then  through  a  fine  sieve.    Measure  the  fruit  pulp,  and  add  the 
sweetening  and  salt.     You'll  need  one  part  of  sweetening  to  each  two  parts  of  . 
fruit  pulp  —  and  up  to  half  your  sweetening  can  he  honey  or  corn  sirup.    Use  a 
quarter  to  a  half  teaspoon  salt  for  each  gallon  of  fruit  "butter. 

Boil  the  mixture  rapidly,  stirring  constantly.    Reduce  the  heat  when  it's 
somewhat  cooked  down,  and  continue  cooking  and  stirring  until  it's  thick.     You  can 
test  fruit  "butter  by  pouring  a  little  onto  a  cold  plate.     If  there's  no  separation 
of  liquid  around  the  edge  of  the  "butter,  it's  done. 

Now  stir  in  a  little  spice. . .perhaps  one  or  two  teaspoons  of  nixed  ground 
spice    to  1  gallon  of  "butter,  depending  on  your  own  taste.     Spices  darken  the 
butter,  so  if  you  prefer  a  light-colored  "butter,  add  whole  spices  loosely  tied  in 
cheesecloth  while  the  fruit  is  cooking. 

Pour  the  "butter  boiling  hot  into  sterilized  containers,  and  seal.  You 
don't  have  to  process  fruit  "butter. 

You  can  make  fruit  "butter  from  apples,  grapes,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  quince 
and  other  fruit.    The  fruit  doesn't  need  to  "be  perfect...  but  be  sure  the  portions, 
you  use  are  sound  and  ripe. 

Another  good  use  for  culled  apples  is  applesauce,  and  here  again  you  won't 
need  much  sugar.     In  fact,  many  people  can  applesauce  without  sugar,  and  sweeten 
it  when  they  use  it. 

Now  for  another  fruit  question:    This  writer  says,  "Some  of  my  peaches 
seem  to  have  lost  a  lot  of  liquid  during  processing.    Will  they  spoil?     Shall  I 
ad*  liquid  to  them?" 

The  canning  specialists  say  the  peaches  won't  spoil  because  of  the  loss  of 
liquid.    They  may  turn  dark,  and  lose  some  of  their  flavor,  but  they'll  still  be 
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safe  to  eat.    The  "best  thing  would  probably  be  to  use  these  peaches  soon, before 
they  become  unattractive.    Now,  as  to  your  question  about  adding  liquid:  never 
try  to  replace  liquid  lost  in  canning.    When  you  open  the  jar,  both  air  and  the 
liquid  you  add  may  carry  spoilage  organisms  into  the  processed  food.     Then  the  en- 
tire effect  of  the  processing  is  lost. 

Here's  another  question  about  spoilage  of  home-canned  food:    "I  have  some 
tomatoes  I  put  up  two  summers  ago.    A  friend  told  me  they  probably  are  spoiled 
because  of  standing  too  long.    Is  she  right?    How  long  can  I  keep  home-canned 
food  safely?" 

In  times  of  normal  food  supply,  the  home  economists  recommend  using  your 
koae-camed  food  within  a  year.    But  it's  safe  to  keep  canned  food  longer  than  a 
year,  provided  the  jars  are  sealed  air-tight,  and  are  stored  in  a  coolr  dark 
place. 

Of  course  you  want  to  inspect  all  your  canned  food  for  signs  of  spoilage 
j before  you  use  it... and  this  applies  to  all  your  jars,  whether  you  canned  them 
two  years  ago,  or  just  last  month.     Look  for  signs  of  leakage. .  .bulging  caps  and 
rubber  rings.  .  .bubbles  showing  gas  formation. ,.  cloudiness  of  liquid. .  .peculiar 
color, . .patches  of  growth.     These  are  Earnings  that  tell  you  "Danger  —  spoilage 
at  work." 

You  can  spot  spoilage  when  you  open  a  jar,  too.     It's  a  good  sign  when  you 
bear  a  sharp  sound  as  you  pull  out  the  rubber  ring,  or  puncture  the  disc  lid  of 
a  jar. ,,the  sound  means  that  air  is  rushing  into  the  jar,  and  shows  you  had  a  per- 
fect seal.    So  if  there's  no  sound  when  you  open  the  jar.  ..or  if  there's  a  sudden 
ipurting  of  liquid... be  suspicious.     Smell  the  contents  of  the  jar,  and  smell  it 
again  as  the  first  steam  comes  up  from  the  food  when  you  boil  it. 

If  you  even  suspect  spoilage,  don't  take  chances.    Discard  the  food, 
-ever  taste  canned  food  to  see  if  it's  spoiled. » .  even  a  taste  can  cause  very 
Krlou8  illness,  or  death.     For  this  reason,  always  boil  all  nonacid  vegetables 
&m  canned  meat  ten  minutes  before  you  use  them,  or  even  taste  them. 

If  you  find  spoilage  in  your    non-acid    canned  foodr  burn  the  spoiled  food 
o  .;ake  sure  children  or  animals  don't  come  in  contact  with  it,    And  before  you 
e  ^e  jars  and  tops  again  for  any  purpose,  boil  them  ten  minutes  in  hot  soapy 


